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II.— Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)— Police. 


The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 22nd November, highly praises the Inspector of Burowan Sanstvant, 
al i ea the Kalna thana, Thakurdas Babu, the "ha tare Nov. 22nd, 1892. 
A SUC CCN et 6 tor of that thana, Babu Rajanikanta Sen (now 
sop ua eee ete transferred to Burdwan), ee the Head-Constable, 
Girish Chandra Das, for their successful investigation of the dacoity lately 
committed at the village Baruha, within the jurisdiction of that thana, and 
expresses the hope that these officers will be properly rewarded. 

2. The Sulabh Dainik, of the 25th November, complains that the police = Suzann Darix, 
does not take notice of the sale of obscene books Y°v. 25th, 1882. 
and pictures at private houses in Calcutta, and of 
the hawking of such books and pictures by Burtala hawkers in the streets and 
at the bathing ghats. 

8. The Bangavdsi, of the 26th November, says that the Lieutenant- 
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i > P BANGAVASI, 
Governor desires to give special prominence to the _Nov. 26th, 1892. 


following in the Resolution on the Administration 
Report for the Rajshahi Division:—‘* He (the Commissioner) finds that the 
work of the police has been frequently inefficient, and he quotes with concurrence 
the remarks of Kumar Gopendra Krishna Deb, to the effect that more harm 
than good has been done by the excessive severity with which the faults of 
police officers are corrected; that educated and respectable men are deterred 
from joining the police by this cause; and the Commissioner adds, that the 
District Superintendents of Pclice in their zeal to prevent abuses by making 
examples have exceeded the boundsof discretion,” Butthe writer is not aware 
for what severe punishments dealt out to police officers District Superintend- 
ents of Police have been found fault with in this manner. ‘he Resolution 
from which the extract is made gives no information on the point, nor has the 
writer any statistics from which he can judge of the correctness of the charge 
made against District Superintendents by the Commissioner of the Rajshahi 
Division. All that the writer knows from personal experience, and from 
reports heard by him from various sources, is that police officers general] 
escape punishment for oppressions committed by them on the people, and that, 
in most cases, the higher police officera connive at the faults or wrongdoings 
of their subordinates. Kumar Gopendra Krishna’s statement that fear of 
harsh treatment prevents educated and respectable people from joining the 
Police Department seems to be quite a gratuitous one. What really deters 
educated and respectable people from joining that department is that police 
officers are, by the nature of their duties, and for the sake of pleasing their 
masters, often obliged to sacrifice their own moral feelings and commit oppres- 
sion, and that they seldom find it in their power to act in a manner which 
would be consistent with their own idea of self-respect. 


(b)— Working of the Courts. 


4. The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 22nd November, says that much Borpway Sanstvani, 
ee | weight cannot be attached to the official opinion Nov. 22nd, 1892. 
roe ottelel opinion on the jury on the jury question which bas been published by 
Government in its justification, if the opinions 

expressed by the High Court Judges are excepted. But not even the opinion of 
the High Court Judges as to the merits of the jury system can be regarded as 
unimpeachable, for, in considering cases referred to them by the Sessions Judges, 
they have not, like the jury, the advantage of hearing and observing the 
demeanour of witnesses under examination, and they are, besides, far more 
ignorant than the jury of the manners and customs of the people. 

Much importance cannot also be attached to what Divisional Commis- 
sioners or District Magistrates may say in regard to the jury system, As the 
Commissioners come from the District Magistracy, they possess no personal 
experience of jury trial, and the District Magistrates, who are the executive heads 
of the districts, are a little too zealous about the repression of crime, and are, 
therefore, naturally prejudiced against jurors when they acquit any person who 
has been sent up by the police for trial. 


Educated natives in the police. 
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Little weight should also be attached to the opinion of the Inspector. 
General of Police, for, as head of the police he must say that all who are gent 
up by his men for trial are guilty. | oo 

Nor should much importance be attached to the opinion of the Sessions 
Judges, for as every man considers himself infallible, these J udges natural] 
conclude jurors to be mistaken whenever they happen to differ from them, 
It is the public who are the best judges of the question whether the jury 
system is productive of good or evil. 

The fact is, the official opinion on the jury question, which has been 
published by Government, condemns Government's action instead of justify. 
ing it. 

. 5. The Sahachar, of the 23rd November, has the following on the jury 

uestion :— 

Official opinion on the jury ’ The Lieutenant-Governor lately said at Hazar. 
ana: ibagh that the object of his constant touring was 
to gain a knowledge of Bengal, which was to him a new province. But we ask 
with all respect—‘ Is it proper and expedient for the ruler, who has yet to 
gain his knowledge of the state of things in the province, to abolish its jury 
system P”’ 

' The Englishman is the only newspaper which is supporting the Lieutenant. 
Governor in his abolition of the jury system, Bat it is a currious fact that the 
Englishman, which is now so strongly approving of the abolition of jury trial, 
ridiculed Sir Charles Elliott’s Government, only ashort time ago, asa Government 
which was for wholesale convictions. It is another of that paper’s tricks that it 
represents the native press as indulging in a violent abuse of the Lieutenant 
Governor. The Englishman is doing this with no other object than that of ali- 
enating the sympathy of the English public from the native press. People who 
are kicked on the head cannot. be expected to be grateful. But it may, never. 
theless, be safely stated that the native press 1s expressing its opinion on the 
jury question with all possible moderation. One has only to compare the tone 
of the English press in 1717, after the suspension of the Habeas Corpus in 
England, with that of the native press in 1892, after the abolition of the jury 
System in Bengal, to feel the difference between the one tone and the other. 
Would it not be just to look nearer home before complaining of the tone of the 
native press P 

The majority of the High Court Judges have expressed themselves in 
favour of the jury system. And those among them who have been strongest in 
recommending its abolition have yet suggested that an appeal to the High 
Court should be allowed from every decision that a Sessions Judge passes 
without the help of a jury. It is a noticeable circumstance that both the High 
Court Judges and the Sessions Judges have recommended an increase of their 
own powers. The Sessions Judges are not bound by the awards of assessors, and 
they will have henceforward no jury to hamper them. So their power will be 
unlimited, for few will have the means to appeal against their decisions. 

We consider Mr. Garrett as the ablest among the Civilian Judges. But 
Mr. Garrett admits that he has not tried jury cases since 1885. We ask 
Mr. Garrett whether the jury are not misled in those cases only in which the 
Judge cannot do his work with ability. Mr. Tweedie plaintively complains 
that the jury are misled by the speech of the defendant’s pleader. But this 13 
against all experience. Let the Lieutenant-Governor call for the records of the 
cases in which the award of the jury has been impeached and he will see that 
the Judge has not been able to clearly explain the casein his charge to the jury. 
Most Judges find themselves unable to refute the arguments of the defendant's 
pleader, and Mr. Garrett is one of them. 

Mr. Beveridge declared at the time of the Ilbert Bill agitation, as well a8 
before the Public Service Commission, that the native judicial officers were able 
to try European offenders, and that the Native Deputy Magistrates possessed 


greater judicial ability than the District Magistrates. Is it not therefore 


absurd to say that a people gifted with such legal acumen are unable to sit 28 
jurors in criminal cases? We revere Mr. Beveridge asa perfect gentlemat 
and most impartial Judge. But he is wedded to certain queer notions, such 
as that the case must be true which is sent up by the police and committed 
lo the sessions by the Mavistrate. He isa truly independent Judge and does 
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not at all fear Government. Buteven he will stumble without the help of ajury. 
In only two out of all the sessions cases referred by him under section 307 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure was the verdict of the jury set aside by the 
High Court. 

The old charge against jurors that they do not convict Brahmans, &c., 
upon which Messrs. Cooke and Tweedie now lay such emphasis, but without 
substantiating it, is based upon hearsay and will not stand aclose examination. 

It was only the other day that Mr, Mathews learnt judicial work at Alipore 
as an apprentice. After two or three months of apprenticeship he was appoint- 
eda Judge, in which capacity he had to hear appeals from the decisions of 
experienced Munsifs and Subordinate Judges. Even in Sir FitzJames Ste- 
phen’s opinion, this spectacle of a raw Judge hearing appeals from the decisions 
of abler and more experinced men is one which is to be met with in no other 
country. Mr. Page would have done well to maintain silence on the jury 
question. In the case referred to by him, as an instance of failure of justice 
through the fault of jurors, be did not obtain much credit. Public opinion 
in that case was that it would not have ended so sadly if the Judge had been 
strong. The Judges call themselves infallible, but the fact is the very reverse. 

We must freely admit that the Judges try their best to do justice. But 
their ability is small, and they are ignorant of the manners and customs of the 
people. Besides this, the authorities upon whom their promotion depends are 
constantly crying out against thesmall number of convictions. It is not we that 
say this, the Law Commissioners, who were all Englishmen, said tinis. The Law 
Commissioners said that without being naturally fond of injustice, the Judges 
are anxious to please the rulers, and therefore convict people upon evidence 
which would be rejected by an independent jury. The fact is that the 
Lieutenant-Govervor has hastily done an unjustifiable act. It would be credit- 
able to him to acknowledge his mistake. As no political danger could be 
apprehended from the jury system, we must say with sorrow that the Lieutenant- 
Governor has done a wrong thing by abolishing it. 

6. The same paper says that the foremen of juries in Australia, who were 
for the most transported criminals, were in the habit 
of sending memorandums to accused’s Counsel 
saying—‘* You need not take any trouble. We will not convict the accused,” 
And what will the Lieutenant-Governor say to this P The population of 
Australia having been then small, these jurors were unwilling to hang criminals, 
Bat no Governor ventured for all this to abolish jury trialin Australia. It isa 
fact that the Indians do not like to see people hanged. Yet in how many 
murder cases have native jurors let off the accused ? 

7. The Hitavddi, of the 24th November, has learnt from the Bankura 
Darpan that the Magistrate of Bankura sentenced one Pitambar Rai and 12 

others to long terms of rigorous imprisonment 
a heavy sentence passed by the for theft of corn from a neighbour's field, although 
: : the men urged in their defence that they had 
committed the crime under sheer necessity. ‘The writer thinks that the Magis- 
trate inflicted the heavy punishment, either in order toset an example to others 
who might under similar necessity be driven to the same course of wrong- 
doing, or because he saw that the prisoners would get in jail the necessaries of 
life which they could not procure outside. But did the Magistrate take any 
thought for the poor families whom the prisoners have left behind ? 

8. The Sudhdkar, of the 25th November, says that no one, not even the 
Lieutenant-Governor, can conscientiously blame 
the jury system as it worked in Bengal during the 
last 30 years. It is true failures of justice took place now and then under that 
system; but it was not the system which was to blame for such failure, it was 
rather the manner in which the system was worked that was to blame. And 
nothing but failure of justice can, infact, result from jury trial, when oriefless 
pleaders and mukhtars, and unscrupulous traders, who will do anything for mney, 
are selected asjurors. The fault that was observable in the working of the jury 
system was due entirely to the selection of unscrupulous and worthless men as 
jurors, And if Sir Charles Elliott had been a well-wisher of bis subjects, he 
would have improved the system instead of abolishing it. Would Sir Charles 
abolish the police because most police officers are corrupt and oppress the 
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people? Sir Charles has, up to this time, done nothing to show that he is q 
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Nov. 26th, 1892. 
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CHANDRIKA, 


Nov, 27th, 1892, 


well-wisher of his subjects. His policy seems to be to adjust the machinery of 
the administration in such a way as to grind his subjects as much as he can, 
It would therefore be well for Sir Charles Elliott, as well as for his subjects, 
if His Honour gave up his appointment without delay. If Sir Charles Elliott 
remains in his present office some time longer, and if Bengal gets a few more 
Governors of his type, the Bengalis will certainly be pulverised under the 
grinding machinery of the administration. 


9, The Prakriti, of the 26th November, says that the people are wailing 
over the curtailment of the jury system. But 
wailing will be useless, for wailing never does with the 
English Government. The Anglo-Indians roared in anger over the Ibert Bill, 
and that roar, as of so many angry lions, struck terror into the heart of the 
Government and obliged it to yield. Let the people of this country roar like 
the Anglo-Indians if they can, and if they cannot, let them curse their fate and 
hold their peace. Years and arguments will have no effect whatsoever upon 
the Government. 


The jury system. 


10. The same paper publishes a poem to the 
following effect :— 

If we tell plainly with what craft the English Government has managed to 
get the honour of honourable families in its grasp by passing the Consent Act, 
we shall be hanged. But all who haveseen the thing done are mortified at heart. 
The Government has taken away our wealth and our honour. But that does 
not alarm us or make us ashamed of ourselves. But now that Government 
seeks our very lives where are we to fly? Alas! alas! our hearts are breaking! 
We have no place of refuge to fly to, and we must ascend the gallows with a 
light heart, and as we ascend invite our brethren to do the same. Why should 
we fear to die when death is certain? If we must die, let us die in (the cause 
of) jury trial. Nothing will terrify the Government. Have you ever known 
an instance (before this) in this empire of Government’s robbing the people of 
their power of speech after having taught them to speak? You may be sure, 
brethren, consulting public opinion and publishing draft Bills and orders is 
mere mockery. The Government says at every step—‘‘ We fear nobody and 
we will do what we like, and tiie barking dogs {the natives) will not arrest the 
elephant’s (Government’s) march. As for the members of the Legislative 
Councils, cut open their hearts and you will not find therein one drop of manly 
blood. Romesh had a drop of such blood in his heart and he had for that 
reason to resign. ‘lhe Government has now deprived the people of their old 
right of jury trial and will never restore it. God! will you now place us 
entirely at the mercy of men who have the old horse that has served them s9 
well shot down the moment it becomes incapable? What pains us most is that 
Government should have lost its good sense after so many years. We ask 
Government—‘‘ Why crush a butterfly on tiie wheel.” 


11. The same paper says that the Lieutenant-Governor is now in the 
predicament of the drowning man catching at a 
hr gag Mobun and the jusy straw in the hope of saving his life. Among the 
names of those who are mentioned by Government 

as having recommended the curtailment of the jury system, one finds that of 
Raja Peary Mohun Mukharji. The Raja is said to have condemned the jury 
system in his capacity of a member of the Police Committee. Now the fact is 
that the report which condemns the jury system was prepared by Mr. Stevens 
before the Raja joined the Committee, and that, so far from signing it, the Raja 
had it withdrawn. It is now for the Lieutenant-Governor to say whether he 


has acted fairly in representing the Raja as recommending a curtailment of the 
jury system. , 


12. The meee tne Chandrika, of the 27th November, ge ~ 

ae ae curtailing the jury system without publishing 
: ree ley re hifancheni his ih ooh bees for such curtailment 
in the official Gazette, Sir Charles Elliott has violated the order passed by 
Lord Ripon in open Council, through Mr. Ilbert, that all orders under Acts 
by Which the public might be affected should be published in the official 
Gazette betore they were finally passed. Lord Lansdowne and his Councillors 
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cannot act against this order without formally repealing it. Let Lord 
Lansdowne, therefore, either declare that he and his Councillors were ignorant 
of the existence of this rule, and that the notification of the Bengal Government 
regarding jury trial should therefore be repealed as informal and invalid, or say 
that it is,in his opinion, unnecessary and inexpedient to consult public opinion 
on any measure of Government, and he is not prepared to show that respect 
for public opinion which Lord Ripon showed. 

But even a repeal of the former order should be announced beforehand by 
the Viceroy in the Gazette, for even if a despotic procedure on his part is 
tolerated by the natives it will not be tolerated by the Anglo-Indians. The 
Lieutenant-Governor too should at once cancel his illegal order. 

13. The same paper says that the Englishman, which strongly condemned 
the Lieutenant-Governor for expressing dissatisfac- 
tion with the result of the trial of the Shambazar 
rioters and for his censuring one of the Presidency 
Magistrates for leniency, is now dissuading the public from appealing to 
Parliament against the curtailment of the jury system. One cannot help 
suspecting after this that the Anglishman is only giving expression to Sir 
Charles’s desire that there may be no agitation on the subject. But, if His 
Honour wishes to have no agitation on the subject, he should repeal his order. 
The Englishman’s advocacy will do His Honour no good, for that paper has the 
reputation of being a political turncoat. 

14. The Dacca Prakash, of the 27th November, says that, if Government 
keeps the Jaw courts with the object of dispensing 
justice, it should maintain the jury system in a 
highly developed form. But if it intends to dispense injustice in the name of 
justice, and to punish every man that is sent up by the police for trial, it must 
place absolute power in the hands of the judges who are foreigners and who 
possess no knowledge of the country. But the adoption of the latter course will 
lead to increase of crime, and, ultimately, to anarchy. The police is often misled 
or bribed by wily criminals into sending up innocent men for trial as offenders. 
And it is only to the knowledge of the native character possessed by native 
jurors that innocent persons often owe their acquittal. It is alarming to see 
Government taking up an attitude of hostility towards the jury system on 
account of such acquittals. 

Englishmen have not a proper or sufficient knowledge of the people’s 
language and character. But it is unfortunately English Judges who try cases 
in this country. Government itself attaches due importance to the possession 
by judicial officers of a proper knowledge of the vernaculars of the country, and 
it is owing to its sense of the importance of this knowledge that Government 
requires the civilians to pass examinations in the vernacular languages. But 
the examinations are only nominal, and English Judges in India, though pos- 
sessed of some knowledge of book-language, are completely ignorant of the 
native dialects. Government probably thinks that the assessors constitute a 
remedy for this defect. But that is a mistake, for assessors are mostly towns- 
men, who do not know much of village people and their dialect. 

There are grave defects in the working of the jury system in this country. 
The jurors are not treated with proper respect and consideration, and this is 
why respectable people use every means in their power to avoid being appointed 
as jurors. And in cases in which there is fear of the employment of improper 
influence, the Judges, too, do not take care toselect proper men from the list of 
jurors. In the Beliati case, for instance, Mr. Beighton dismissed such men as 
the Principal of the Jagannath College, the Head-Master of the Dacca Collegiate 
School, and the Head-Master of the local Normal School and empannelled a 
jury, consisting of aclerk on a salary of Rs. 20, a thikadar, a Munsif dsmissed 
for misconduct, and two pleaders without practice. These were the men who 
Were appointed to serve as jurors in a case, the parties to which were in a position 
to spend 6 or 7 lakhs of rupees for obtaining a victory. Mr. Beighton’s treat- 
ment of jurors, generally, was such that he required them to attend punctually 
at 10 a.m., but did not take up his cases before 1 or 2 P.M. Respectable people 
therefore tried their best to avoid service as jurors. Is if not a matter of regret 
that Government is now knocking the jury system on the head at the recom- 
Mendation of this Mr. Beighton ? 


The Englishman on the jury 
question. 
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15. The Dacca Gazette, of the 28th Novem. 
ber, writes as follows :— 
The Lieutenant-Governor has done a real good to the inhabitants of Dacca 
by publishing his jury notification, for itis by this stimulus that the stupefied 
eople of Dacca have been brought back to life. Out of the evil that Sir Charles 
as done real good has come for the Dacca people. It was thought that Dacca 
had died a political death, and the best experts said the same thing, but it jg 
now seen that, though dead, Dacca has been brought back to life by the elixiy 
which Sir Charles has infused into it by means of his jury order. Let the 
people of East Bengal awake and arise. An ordeal of fire has been prepared 
for them. Let them hear the deep voice that hails them from West Bengal— 
from Hooghly, Serampore, and Krishnagar—shaking the Heavens, as it were, 
and calling upon them to add to it theirown! Leta cry of sympathy be raised 
from one extremity of the district of Dacca to the other, and let a public meet. 
ing be held in Dacca town approving of the protest against the jury order. 
16. The Sulabh Dainik, of the 28th November, fully endorses the view 
Deputy Magistrates as investi. expressed by the Commissioner of the Rajshahij 
gating officers, Division that, ‘ the Deputy Magistrates often prefer 
to dismiss a case at once, rather than supply missing links in the evidence. 
They do not investigate, but simply listen to the evidence put before them,” 
The fact is, the negligence of the Deputy Magistrates in carrying out the 
provisions of section 252 of the Criminal Procedure Code often leads to failure 
of justice. 

The writer is glad to notice that the Lieutenant-Governor’s attention has 
at last been drawn to the negligence of the Deputy Magistrates in thoroughly 
investigating the cases which they try. The statement that the “ Deputy 
Magistrates prefer to consider themselves Judges is perfectly true.” It is the 
new type of Deputies, admitted into the service by competitive examinations, who 
like to attach too much importance to their posts, and who prefer to look upon 
themselves as mere judicial officers, who may neglect their duties as investigat- 
ing officers. In fact, this new class of Deputies prefer desk work to the 
worry and trouble attaching to investigation work. If Government wishes 
to get good work, on the whole, from the Deputies, it should stop appointing 
them upon the results of competitive examinations, and revert to the old 
system of appointment by nomination. 

17. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 28th November, says that 

Combination of executive and the abolition of jury trial is due to Sir Charles 
judicial powers, Elliott’s desire to harass his subjects, and to leave 
no chance of acquittal to an accused person. In his Resolution on the 
last Kajshahi Keport, the Lieutenant-Governor finds fault with Deputy 
Magistrates for discharging prisoners for want of evidence, and says that 
it is the duty of all Deputy Magistrates to supply missing links in the 
evidence. The Lietenant-Governor would have Deputy Magistrates do the work 
not only of Judges, but also of investigating officers. “But this idea is in 
fundamental opposition to the principles of English law and is not known in any 
other part of the British empire. In Maxwell’s ‘Duties of a Magistrate,” it is 

clearly stated that in trying cases a Magistrate must do what he thinks it 
best to do as a Judge. The fact is, on the Bench the Magistrate is nothing 
but a Judge, and should therefore forget that he possesses an executive 
capacity. As judicial officers, many Magistrates are already in the habit of 
exercising executive authority and fancy what aggravated use they must make 
of that authority after this expression of opinion by the Lieutenant-Governor. 
It is now clear why Government is anxious to keep executive and judicial 
powers in the same hand. It is time that the authorities were checked io 
their career of zulm over their subjects. Both the European and Indian 
subjects of the Government of India should make a united agitation for the 
separation of the executive powers of the Indian Magistracy from the judicial. 
é 18. The Sulabh Dainik, of the 29th N ovember, takes the Englishman to 
The Englishman and the jury task for untruthfulness in saylog that the present 

_— agitation against the jury notification is confine 

to the native press, and says that the agitation can on no account be said to be 

2 aoe When papers like the Indian Daily News, the Statesman, the 

pita, and the Overland Mail of Madras, all of which are conducted by 


Agitation against the jury order. 
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Englishmen, have joined in it. The Englishman is also trying to dissuade the 
non-official European community from joining in the agitation, by telling them 
that the notification will not affect Europeans in this country. But non- 
official Europeans should not allow themselves to be influenced by the English- 
man’s advice, for there is no knowing that Government will not at same 
future time deprive them of the privilage of which it has already deprived 
another class of its subjects; besides, the writer is loath to believe that the 
Anglo-Indians are so selfish as not to sympathise with a wronged people 
because they have not been themselves wronged. ‘The writer entertains a far 
higher idea of the Anglo-Indian character than that. Lastly, the Englishman 
tries to dissuade the agitators from their intention of making an appeal to the 
British public by saying that such an appeal will only end in their further 
humiliation. But the Hnglishman may rest assured that, humiliated as the 
people of this country already are, they fear no further humiliation at the 
hands of the British public. 

19. The Dainik-o-Samdchdér Chandrika, of the 29th November, says that 

What Sir Charles Elliott will Sir Charles Elliott’s speech at St. Andrew's Dinner 
say on the jury question at St. will be very much as follows:— 
Andrew's Dinner. Native jurors are in the habit of doing in- 
justice. In cases of murder they resolve to let off the accused lest they 
should be hanged. And where they cannot let off the accused in a murder 
case, they bring about a failure of justice by convicting him on lighter charges 
like that of grievous hurt, &c. 

This defect in native jurors has been talked about for a long time. Long 
before my time Sir Rivers Thompson tried to curtail the jury system, All 
District Magistrates, Divisional Commissioners, and District Superintendents 
of Police are for curtailing that system, and they have been for a long time 
in favour of such curtailment. Almost all Sessions Judges have found fault 
with the jury system. What Mr. Handley of Nadia and Mr. Crawfurd of 
Hooghly say is of no weight. They do not know this country. Observe, 
besides, that the experienced Civilian and Barrister-Judges of the High Court 
have recommended a curtailment of the jury system. The Chief Justice, 
Sir Comer Petheram, has not, it is true, expressed any Opinion on the question, 
but that is only because he has no experience of jury trial. Mr. Justice 
Trevelyan has. admitted his inexperience, and Justice Norris’ opinion is of no 
value, for he thinks himself still in. England. Justices Ghose and Banerji are 
Hindus, and.they are in favour of the jury system for the very same reason 
that other Hindus are. Jn plainer words, they are in favour of the 
jury system because many criminals escape punishment under it. And 
the views of such men on such a question are not at all worthy of acceptance. 
Mr. Justice Beverley has now become too soft-hearted, and his opinion should 
not be accepted. What Mr. Justice Ameer Ali says on the question should be 
accepted by all means, and his condemnation of the jury system settles the 

uestion. 
’ The object of having law courts in a country is to preserve peace therein. 
Not even in England should the jury system be maintained, for the antiquated 
system has become unworkable. That the jury system should no longer 
be maintained in England is the opinion of many, and, among others, of the 
present Law Member of the Supreme Government, Sir Alexander Miller. 
The opinions of old Jurists like Blackstone and Stephen should no longer be 
accepted. ‘here are still many bad practices in England. A Penal Code and 
a Code of Criminal Procedure like those in force in India yet remain to be 
introduced intothatcountry. In England people donot like change, but here in 
India, we can introduce changes at our will. In England the Ministry have 
to fear the opposition of the people, but we Indian aathorities need not fear 
pepares opposition. What is there, then, to hinder us from doing what we think 

est? 

But, O Anglo-Indian friends, we have made no attack on your rights of 
jury trial. In Sir Alexander Miller’s opinion jury trial should be abolished 
even in your case, for Sir Alexander is for abolishing jury trial in England 
itself. But his advice cannot be accepted. Natives and Anglo-Indians cannot 
be placed on the same footing in all matters. The provisions of the criminal 
law relating to the trial of Anglo-Indians differ materially from those which 
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relate to the trial of natives. Why should not then there be one form of jury 
trial for the natives and another form of jury trial for you, Anglo-Indians? 
Those who think that the present order about jury trial will affect the rights 
of the Anglo-Indians are mistaken. The opinion of our able Prime Minister, 
the Englishman, on this subject is the opinion which we should all accept 
unconditionally. And the opinions of the other Anglo-Indian papers should 
be rejected. As for the views of the native press, I need hardly say that they 
are perfectly worthless. The natives want to set you against us, and this 
design of theirs is a most wicked one. We should guide ourselves in these 


matters by the Englishman’s advice. The views of the Pioneer, too, are 


worthy of acceptance. These two are, as the Ilbert Bill agitation has already 
shown, great friends of the Anglo-Indian community. 

We have to govern this country under serious disadvantages. India has 
a population of 280 millions, that of Bengal alone being 70 millions. We have 
not many police officers, and but a small number of troops. And almost all 
our troups have now to be kept ready to meet a Russian invasion. The entire 
charge of the administration, therefore, lies in the hands of a handful of 
Civilian-Magistrates. And how can the empire be maintained if the Judges 
do not help the Magistrates? There is nocomparing of India with England, 
or of Indian law and law courts with English Jaw and law courts. The 
more severely the Indian people are punished, the easier will the work of the 
administration be. And not to do that will be greatly to embarrass ourselves, 

You, too—Anglo-Indian friends—ought to see that British authority 
remains unshaken in India. Why do you then protest against my order about 
jury trial ? Ifthere is any defect in the law, point it out to me and I will 
remove it at once. A Viceroy is not bound to keep in force or comply with 
an order passed by any of his predecessors. Why should Lord Lansdowne and 
his Law Minister respect an order that may have been passed by Lord Ripon 
and Mr. Ilbert ? | 

You should not, in short, interfere in matters of this sort. You should 
maintain your silence so long as your rights are not assailed. We will not 
even think of a measure that shall in any way affect your rights. Lord 
Lansdowne is not Lord Ripon that he will in any way interfere with the 
rights of the Anglo-Indians. 

I again assure you that the present order about jury trial will not in 
any way affect the rights of the Anglo-Indians. If it is found that there is 
any likelihood of your rights being affected by that order, we will at once 
devise aremedy. We will, without doubt, take care to keep your right of 
jury trial intact. 

The Anglo-Indians are the pillars of the Indian empire, and we are always 
anxious to please the Anglo-Indians. How strong is our desire to please you, 
you may easily infer from the fact that we have paid no heed to the opinion 
expressed in many quarters that the jury system should be totally abolished 
both in England and in India, and to the express recommendation of Sir 
Alexander Miller that jury trial should be abolished even in the case of the 
Anglo-Indians. Set your hearts at ease, then, and cease to protest. We will 
have nothing to fear if we can only dissuade you from opposition and protest. 
As for native protest—we do not even give our ears to it. 

It is your assistance and sympathy—O Anglo-Indian brethren—that have 
so far emboldened the natives, as to make them think of seeking redress from 
Parliament. It is because of your dissatisfaction with my order about jury 
trial that some of your community have wired the news to the English news- 
papers with the remark—* Both natives and Anglo-Indians are dissatisfied with 
the order, &c., &c.” If you are satisfied with my order, there will be no more 
protest in the English papers. If you desist from protesting against my order, 
the British Parliament will take no notice of the matter. If we can dissuade 
you from the agitation, we will be at ease. 

We will not be surprised if Sir Charles Elliott really speaks in this strain 
at the next St. Andrew’s Dinner. We have become well acquainted with his 
politics. But it is certain that the Anglo-Indian community will not desist 
from agitation after hearing from him such a speech as this. If they lend 
their countenance to the abolition of jury trial, they will tarnish their character 
as Englishmen, and at the same time endanger their own rights. 
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20. The Sulabh Dainik, of the 1st December, says that it is difficult to 
see what the Viceroy means by saying that Sir 
Charles Elliott’s orders regarding jury trial need 
cause no anxiety or apprehension. It is strange 
that. these orders, which so materially affect the security of life and property, 
should be viewed in this light by His Excellency. There is now fear and 
anxiety among the people of Bengal; protest meetings and conferences are 
being held in all parts of the country, and the newspapers are unanimous in 
their condemnation of these orders. All this widespread fear and uneasiness 
cannot surely be groundless. The Viceroy, of course, who is having a merry 
time of it, touring in the company of his friends, enjoying sport, and moving 
between palace, camp, pleasure garden, and seaside, may have no cause for 
anxiety ; but how can those, whom the present orders of the Bengal Govern- 
ment will affect, feel themselves at ease P- 


(c)—Jails. 


21. The Sanjivani, of the 26th November, has the following observations 
on the Resolution on the subject of Jail im- 


provements, recently published by the Government 
of India :— 


(1) It admits of little doubt that the health of prisoners will greatly 
improve, if the central jails are placed under the Superintend- 
entship of commissioned medical officers, who are generally 
men of wide sympathies. 

(2) The Government of India has done an exceedingly good thing by 
ordering the abolition of all hajats, howlats, lock-ups, &c., except 
where their existence is deemed by any Local Government 
necessary for special reasons. These secondary prisons are 
places where much oppression is committed on prisoners. 

(3) The Government of India’s sympathy with female prisoners is 
very commendable, and the arrangements it proposes to intro- 
duce in regard to them are excellent. 

(4) The rules about juvenile prisoners are also very good. 

(5) Some of the rules about under-trial prisoners are also excellent. 
All such prisoners will henceforward be allowed to wear their 
own clothes, and supplement their jail diet by purchases on 
their own account, and, if insufficiently clad, they will be 
given sufficient clothing from the jail to keep them warm. 

(6) It is hoped that, under the new diet rules, all such abuses, as feeding 
prisioners upon leaves of jute plants, will disappear. 


There can be no doubt that if the rules proposed by the Government of 


India are faithfully carried out, jail mortality and jail oppression will greatly 
diminish. 


The Viceroy on the jury ques- 
tion. 


The Jail Resolution of the 
Government of India. 


(d)—LZducation. 


22. A correspondent of the Samay, of the 25th November, writing from 
Khulua, urges the necessity of changing the time for 
holding the middle scholarship and upper primary 
examinations, as neither the autumn nor the 
beginning of winter, when malaria prevails violently in this province, isthe proper 
time for conducting them. Taking the Khulna district alone, the correspond- 
ent says that during the last examinations, which took place only a few 
days ago, 19 out of a total of 57 candidates for the upper primary exami- 
nation could not attend owing to illness, and a large number of candidates 
for the two examinations were seen by the correspondent to have carried 
quinine phials in their pockets to the examination. A petition has been 
submitted by the heads of the vernacular schools in this district to the 
Director of Public Instruction, praying for an alteration of the examination 
season, and the Director, it is hoped, will grant the prayer. 

The correspondent also points out ambiguity and confusion in some of 


The time for holding the lower 
examinations, 


the questions set in the English paper at the last middle English scholarship | 


examination in the Presidency Circle. 
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93. The Prakriti, of the 26th November, is glad that this year throe 
Fellows will be appointed to the Calcutta Univer. 
sity by election. But why, when M.B.’s have 
been declared eligible for Fellowships, have they 
been denied the privilege of electing Fellows r 


24. The same paper yh cong Po - ten tego A ogy or cot 
aya Mahes andra Nyayaratna, defending 
vet’ fe Ge fabaaes Eaninas. his Sanskrit compilation, the ‘‘ Pravesika,” the 
tion. learned pandit said that the Calcutta University 
was ready to adopt any good compilation that might be placed in its hands by 
any private person. Deluded by this bope, Pandits Harimohan Vidyabhusan 
and Chandrodaya Vidyavinod compiled a Sanskrit text-book, and sent it to the 
University authorities for adoption. But when the question of selecting a 
Sanskrit text-book for the-Entrance Examination came up before the Board 
of Studies, noone madeany mention of the above compilation, and it was found 
that not even the truthful President of the Board, Pandit Mahesh Chandra, 
had taken the trouble to read it. It was, however, resolved, after much 
discussion, that the University should take no private compilation, and should 
only name the passages to be read, leaving it to the public to print those 
passages, Inthe meantime the compilers had proposed to the University to make 
over their compilation to it free of charge. The book was sent to the 
members of the Board for opinion, and most of the members approved of it. 
But when the question next came up before the Board for consideration, the Board 
declined to adopt the compilation on the ground that todo so would be to go 
against their former resolution, and the Board named the passages to be read. 
But, without minding its former resolution about allowing the public to print, 
it appointed Pandit Mahesh Chandra to edit the passages and thus prepare a 
text-book. 
It is a matter of regret that the University, which has such a hatred of 
dishonesty that it can go as far as the High Court to get a bey of 14 punished 
for that failing, should itself behave in this way. 


Text-books in the Burdwan 45. The Sanjivani, of the 26th November, 
Circle. has the following :— 


Pandit Ramgati Nyayaratna’s “ Nitipath” was for two or three years one 
of the text-books for the upper primary examination in the Presidency Circle 
and it has been a text-book for the same examination in the Burdwan Circle 
for the last three sessions successively. Will the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion please say if the Education Department exists solely for the purpose of 
fattening some favoured men like Ramgati Nyayaratna? If so, what is the 
necessity of sending to every school in the province a long list of text-books 
for every class? The ‘ Nitipath,” moreover, is too easy a book to be read 
by the candidates for the upper primary examinination. It might make a 
suitable text-book, along with Akhyanmanjari, Part J, for the 4th class 
of a middle school. The writer also fails to see the principle on which the 
book has been recommended in the Director’s list of text-books, both for the 
srd and for the 4th class of a middle school. Again, when the “Nitipath” 
is chosen as a text-book in the Presidency Circle, it is made the only prose 
book in the course, but in the Burdwan Circle some other prose reader is 
generally added to it. None but the Inspector of the Western Circle can say 
yg Bas the course of only nine months, two books can be gone through by 
the boys. | 

Last year Babu Brahma Mohan Mallik must have omitted his own work 
on Geometry from the course out of delicacy; but this year Babu Benl 
Madhav has included it in the course, perhaps with a view of obliging Babu 
Brahma Mohan. 

In the department of science, Babu Mahendra Nath Bhattarcharyya’s 
hooks reign supreme in the Burdwan Circle. The writer cannot help asking 
the Director and the Inspector of the Burdwan Circle, if the present system 
of selecting text-books can conduce to the development of Bengali litera 
ture. It is clear that, unless Bengali authors strongly protest against the 
conduct of the educational officers in the matter of the selection of text-books, 
Bengali literature will be at no distant period at its lowest ebb. 


Election rights in the Calcutta 
University. 
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26. The same paper has the following :— ape igee 
scholarship examination in the There is a rumour that the list of text-books ~ ipsa 
Presidency Circle. for the middle svholarship examination for the 
year 1894-95 having been published in the Calcutta Gazette by the Inspector 
of the Presidency Circle under the Director’s signature, but without his per- 
mission, Mr. Tawney has called for an explanation from the Inspector. But 
the writer does not believe the rumour to be correct. 

In the list the 35th edition of Padyapath, Part III, has been appointed 
as one of the text-books, though the 35th edition of the book is not, so far 
as the writer is aware, yet out. It is clear that, after the writer's criticisms 
on the 34th edition, a new edition is passing through the press. Put how 
could the authorities name an unpublished edition ? 

27. Referring to the petition submitted to the Calcutta University by Darir-o-Samacmar 

The next Arts Examinations of candidates intending toappear at the ensuing F.A. hegeromgere 
the Calcutta University. and B.A. Examinations, theDainik-o.Samechar ’ 
Chandrika, of the 28th November, requests the University authorities to post- 
one the examinations for three weeks, as most colleges -have not yet been able — 

to finish all the text-books, And should not the authorities be more discreet 
and careful in fixing the number of text-books? Their long lists of text-books 
seem to say that they hold commissions from English booksellers to find 
customers for their books, though nothing more than short-sightedness is 
at the bottom of the whole affair. 


Text-books for the middle 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


28. The Prakriti, of the 26th November, is glad that Captain Hearsey has PRAKRITI, 
strongly protested against the proposal of the Be- Nov. 26th 1892. 
nares Municipality to levy a rate upon the Hindu 

temples within the municipal jurisdiction. The writer hopes that the Hindus 

will soon muster courage to enter an indignant protest against this unjust pro- 

posal of the municipality, instead of seeking redress in. supplication as they are 

now doing. The municipality’s argument in favour of proposed taxation is 

that, as mohantas, priests and others live in temples, the temples should be 

deemed dwelling-houses and as such should be made liable to taxation. But, 

on this view, Christian churches and Mussulman musjids should also be held 


liable to taxation. But will the municipality dare to tax musjids and 
churches ? 


Taxing Hindu temples. 


(h)— General. 


29. The Sahachar, of the 23rd November, says that Sir Auckland Colvin’s 
Official interference with the advice to the people of Benares, to seek redress 
Hindu religion. of their grievances by making representations to 
Government, and not by committing riots and disturbances, is a good one. 
The people of this country are law-abiding, and can bear everything except 
interference with their religion. The Hurdwar fair was broken up on the 
ground of outbreak of cholera. But there was an outbreak of cholera on the 
occasion of the Sonepore fair too, but the Sonepore fair was not broken u 
because Englishmen had gone to it for amusement. The Benares riot took 
place only when repeated representations of the people to Government failed 
to received attention. Still, public opinion in this country is that the riot 
ought not to have taken place. The religion of the Hindu may be all supersti- 
tion, but it is in the Hindu’s own eye the only true religion. The Hindu can 
be driven away from a place of pilgrimage with no more justice than a Christ- 
lan clergyman can be driven away from his church. Sir Auckland Colvin 
would have done well if, when advising the people of Benares to seek redress for 
Wrongs or grievances by representations to Government, he had also advised 
his subordinate officials to pay heed to such representations. Sir Auckland 
Colvin, as well as the Supreme Government, knows that the native press is 
loath to create excitement among the people by harping upon their religious 
grievances, This is why the writer has given Government credit for religions 
eutrality even after the Hurdwar affair. But he observes with sorrow that 
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DAINIK-O-SAMACHAR 
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the Hindus of the North-Western Provinces have had to suffer repeated at. 
tacks upon their religion during the administration of Sir Auckland Colvin. 
Bengal was free from this curse. But lately the Deputy Magistrate, Mr. 
Ainslie, interfered with the religion of the people at Rampur Hat. The Hindus 
did not find it necessary before this to complain of religious grievances. And 
it is a matter-of great regret that they have to do so now. 

30. The Pratikdr, of the 25th November, says that the Lieutenant-Go- 

Demonstrations in ‘favour of Vernor’s motive in republishing the rules about the 
public servants. presentation of addresses to public servants is un. 
doubtedly good. Butought the Sovereign, it may be asked, to check any free 
and spontanious demonstration of gratitude by his subjects to any public 
servant ? 

31. The Bangdvast, of the 26th November, considers His Honour’s ex. 

Sir Charles Elliott’s explanation planation of his tours very specious, but asks does 
of his tours, His Honour really move about the country in order 
to consult public opinion? He appears by his actions to be always going 
against public opinion. 

32. Referring to the explanation given by Sir Charles Elliott of his fre. 
quent tours, the Sanjivani, of the 26th November, 
wonders that His Honour has not been able to gain 
sufficient knowledge of the province, though two years of his term of office 
have already expired, and says that all the time and money which Sir Charles 
is pending on his tours would have been saved if an official with experience 
of the province had been appointed to the Lieutenant-Governorship. And 
it may also be state that Sir Charles might as well not have acquired an 
experience which tells him that Bengal is not fit for Local Self-Government 
and jury trial, and that the province is prosperous enough not to be visited 
by a famine. | 

33. ‘The Prakriti, of the 26th November, says that the explanation given 

= by Sir Charles Elliott of his constant touring, 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s tours. namely, that without such touring it is impossible 
for a Governor new to the province to obtain an insight into the state 
of things in the country, is satisfactory. But, rightly understood, it means 
a condemnation of the system of appointing a Civilian who has grown old in 
One province as Lieutenant-Governor of another province. It may be also 
observed in this connection that tours so hasty as those of the Lieutenant- 
Governor must defeat their proper object, as is proved by the fact that His 
Honour could not at all anticipate the scarcity in Dacca and Mymensingh 
during his recent tours in those districts. 

34. The Lainik-o-Samdchdr Chandrikdé, of the 30th November, says that 
the writer anticipated that the Hurdwar enquiry 
would end in this way, when he heard that the 
enquiry was to be conducted by the North-Western Provinces Government, 
which had, just after the breaking up of the fair, issued a Resolution praising the 
tact and energy of the police and the officials in dispersing the pilgrims, and he 
therefore repeatedly advised the British Indian Association to give up the idea 
of demanding anenquiry. Andno better result could, in fact, have been expect- 
ed from an official, who had at the very outset of the enquiry expressed 
himself opposed to it, and who had, before the charges brought against the 
police and other officers of Government concerned in the Hurdwar affair 
had been enquired into, bestowed on them praise for what they had done. 
It is true the enquiry was conducted by two Hindu Magistrates, and of 
this fact Sir Auckland Colvin makes a good deal in his Resolution. But 1 
should not be forgotten that one of these Magistrates was a paid servant 
of Government, and the other, though not a paid servant, had yet to look 
to his “honour” in drawing up his report. The people of this country have not 
yet forgotten that even the Native Chiefs, who sat on the Commission which 
was appointed to try Mulhar Rao Gaekwar, were insulted by the Government, 
which refused to accept their judgment because it did not agree with that given 
by the European members of the Commission. And will Sir Auckland Colvin 
undertake to say that ncither of the Magistrates would have harmed himsel 
by submitting a report unfavourable to the police or the Government? If not, 
how can he expect people to attach much meaning to the fact that the enquiry 


Sir Charles Elliott and his tours. 


The Hurdwar Resolution. 
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was conducted by Hindu servants of Government? Do not the Hindu and 
Mussulpan corvants of Government do any injustice to their co-religionists 
in their official capacity? Ifthey had not been in the habit of doing such 
injustice, no one would have heard of police oppression or of failure of justice 
inthe country. The fact is, the Magistrates, though Hindus, had to draw up 
their report, knowing full well that Government’s favour to them would depend 
much upon how they might discharge their present duty. No wonder then 
that they should call all the witnessses liars, and that the North-Western 
Provinces Government should acquiesce in their finding. The report of the 
Commission of Enquiry has not been published, but the writer hopes that it 
contains in full the depositions of the witnesses, as they appeared in some of 
the newspapers during the enquiry. 

All that the writer can say after Sir Auckland Colvin’s Resolution is that 
a similar occurrence in England would have been investigated by a Commis- 
sion constituted very differently to that which has made the Hurdwar enquiry, 
and that in England no commendatory Resolution, giving certificates to public 
servants against whom charges of oppression had been brought, would have 
been issued before an enquiry. The authorities in England would not also 
have dared either to impeach the veracity of witnesses, or to remonstrate with a 
public body like the British Indian Association, in the way Sir Auckland 
Colvin has done. | 

It is clear from the recent actions of Government that anything that 
excites popular protest increases Government’s zid. Take, for instance, 
the Consent Act. The writer believes that the Act would not have been passed 
if so Strong a protest had not been made against if. And he also believes that 
Sir Auckland Colvin would have punished some police officers and others for 
their doings at Hurdwar, or would, at least, have privately censured them, 
if there had not been this agitation over the Hurdwar affair. The line of 
policy which seem nowadays to be followed by the authorities is very likely 
this: —Not to listen on any account to the protests of the people, and to make 
them feel that their protests will be of no use and effect; to do whatever it 
pleases the authorities todo, and to make the people feel that everything 
depends on the favour or disfavour of Government, and that Indian politics is 
different from English politics; to teach the people a sharp lesson for their 
desire to agitate in the style and manner of the English people. The one 
alternative the people have, under these circumstances, is either to give up 
agitation altogether or to increase their agitation in proportion to Government’s 
opposition to it. 


35. The same paper asks the Hindoo Patriot to furnish the public with 
Tho cecstion of welniiog preen. explicit information than it has yet given as 


to the intention of the Bengal Government in 
collecting full particulars about all printing presses existing in the province. 


It is not enough for the public to know that the action of Government ia 
regard to printing presses will be productive of good to those presses. The 
public want to know the exact nature of the good which the Hindoo Patriot 
expects. Does it mean that Government intends to supply all private presses 
with work? The Hindoo Patriot also expects political good from Sir Charles 
Elliott’s action. But does it mean by ‘ political good’ perpetual press surveil- 
lance? Loyalas the Bengalis are they have nothing to fear from such surveil- 
lance. But why should the Hindoo Patriot be frightening and reassuring 
the native press by turns? Doesthe Hindoo Patriot think it is the only intelli- 
gent member of the native press, and that the other members of the press 
neither see nor understand anything P 3 

36. The Sulabh Dainik, of the 1st December, says that, for every one 


erase of the taxes paid by the people, Government gives 


them something in return. Thus, in return for tho 
land revenue, the road cess, the public works cess, the license-tax, the muni- 


cipal taxes, the postage stamp, court-fees, and other rates and taxes which are 
levied from them, they enjoy privileges and facilities which Government would 
have found it impossible to grant them if it had not levied those rates and 
taxes. But the case is different with the income-tax, and it is hard to see 
what the advantages are which Government confers upon the people in return 
for the tax which is levied on their hard-earned incomes, and the collection 
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of which is attended with so much harassment and oppression. Government 
alone can tell what right it has to impose a tax on a man’s income, which ig 
absolutely his own. It may be said that Government wanted money to meet 
its expenditure on the annexation of Burma, and has therefore imposed the 
income-tax. But Government and the people of Burma, and not the Indians, 
bave been gainers by the annexation of that country. It therefore behoves 
Government to consider whether the Indians can be justly required to pay 
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the income-tax. 
III .—- LEGISLATIVE. 


837. The Darussalianat and Urdu Guide, of the 25th November, says 
that, of the two Mussulman candidates for the 
coos a foe the vacant seat in the Bengal Council, namely, 
vacant seat in the Bengal Counci!. faulvi Ashrafuddin Ahmed and Maulvi Seraj-ul. 
Islam, the latter, though a learned lawyer, has not the high parentage of the 
former. Maulvi Ashrafuddin should, get the vacant seat, 
88. The Bangavdst, of the 26th November, says that, according to the 
i. ts it Mies to Board of Revenue, the proposed amendment of the 
proposed amendment of the Land Land Acquisition Act will be wrong on principle, 
Acquisition Act. and extremely distasteful to the people of this 
country. And the Board has used very strong language in its condemnation 
of the measure. But, strangely enough, it has concluded its report by advising 
Government to pass the amendment, as people will in course of time become 
accustomed to it, and then the measure will be productive of good. The conclu- 
sion is not at all warranted by the reasoning which precedes it, and the writer is 
not sure whether the Board’s advice to pass the proposed amendment is given in 
jest or earnest. But, however that be, the writer hopes that Government will 
yet take pity on its subjects, and drop the proposed amendment. 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CroPs AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


39. Tne Chdruvdrid, of the 21st November, thanks Mr. Phillips, and 

ae _ says that. the people of Mymensingh will long 

cea in the distress in yemember his name with affection for his earnest- 

ness and promptitude in relieving the present 

distress. He is personally going from thana to thana to open relief works, 
and is making his Deputies help him in the good work. 


VI.—MIScELLANEOUS, 


40. The Sahachar, of the 23rd November, says that none but uncbaritable 
Sir Charles Elliott’s political critics will maintain that Sir Charles Elliott has 
mistakes. not donea single good act. Was His Honour’s 
contribution to the Lady Dufferin Fund a bad act? Sir Charles has, indeed, 
committed many political mistakes. But he will probably soon retrieve his 
reputation by making another donation like that. But can political mistakes 
be corrected by grants of money? 

41. The Banganivasi, of the 25th November, says that Sir Charles Elliott 

Sir Charles Elliott and the is always showing great affection for his subjects in 
Bengalis, speech if not in action. If Sir Charles had shown 
in his action avery small part of the affection which he professes for his 
subjects, he would have acquired a high reputation asaruler. But his acces- 
sion to the Bengal musnud seems only to have given him an opportunity of 
gratifying his own ambition, for up to the present moment he has done nothing 
whatever for the good of his subjects; nay, he has rather done things which 
will do his subjects positive harm. But his subjects still rejoice if they see in 
any of his actions the smallest trace of a feeling heart or of a desire to advance 
their welfare. And why do they rejoice? The Lieutenant-Governor perhaps 
thinks that the Bengalis are Stupid enough to be duped by sweet words alone. 
But if he really thinks them so stupid, then it is clear the tours he is making 
at the public expense have not, after all, enabled him to read the Bengali 
character aright. The real reason why the Bengalis are pleased with his sweet 
words isthat they havean unfounded faith in the words of an Englishman, and that 
they never doubt tat an Englishman will spare no cost or effort to make his action 
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correspond to his word. And so they cannot believe that a high functionary 
like the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal can mean to deceive them by 
sweet words. If they could think for a moment that the Lieutenant- 
Governor really meant to deceive them in this way, they would not be coming 
forward now to entertain or present addresses to him in the course of his tours. 
Fortunately the Bengalis have not yet come to take such an uncharitable view 
of the Lieutenant-Governor’s utterances, and may Heaven grant it that the 
time be long before they ever do so! 

In his reply to the Ranchi municipal address, the Lieutenant-Governor 
said that his remonstrances with municipalities and proposed amendments in 
the Municipal Bill proceeded only from such affection and care for them asa 
father feels for his children. But the writer would ask, if a father ever kills 
his son in trying to chastise him out of his faults? Or is the physician a well 
wisher of the patient who wants to pull out the latter’s eye-balls altogether, 
instead of curing them of the defect therein which he is required to remove ? 
Indeed, in spite of Sir Charles’ sweet words, his actions have filled the Bengalis 
with a distrust of his motives and of the motives of the whole English people, 
who have been up to this time so highly respected by them for their truthful- 
ness and valour. There is yet time for Sir Charles Elliott to retrieve his lost 
reputation and sustain the glory of the nation to which he belongs, by suiting 
his action to his word. 

42, Tue same paper says that the people of Jagati and several adjacent 

shila: iain i tig Die villages in the Kushtia sub-division of the Nadia 

sub-division of the Nadia district, istrict used to take their drinking water from the 

tank at the Jagati station on the Eustern Bengal 

State Railway; but the new station-master has put upa notice threatening 

anybody with prosecution who comes to the tank across the rails. This notice 

has caused great inconvenience to the villagers, as there is no other reservoir 
from which they can take their drinking water. 

43. In reference to the Lieutenant-Governor’s statement that his remons- 

The  Lieutenant-Governor’s trances with the people proceed from such affection 
treatment of the people. and care for them as a father feels for his son, the 
Sanjivani, of the 26th November, quotes the well-known Sanskrit maxim 
“ Nurse your child till its fifth year, rule him with the rod till his tenth year, 
but when he attains his sixteenth year treat him as your friend,” and says that 
during nearly the two centuries that the English Government has been ruling 
this country, it has done enough in the way of nursing the people and of ruling 
them with the rod, and it is time for it to throw away the rod and treat them 
as its friends. - 

Government's duty to the people 44 bod Bg Latate of the 26th November, has 

It would be extremely sinful to say that the English nation has done or 
desires to do no good to the people of India. Considering that the present 
rulers are aliens in race and creed, that is no small good which they have done 
to the people of this country. But, much as they have done for the Indians, 
they ought to do more to complete their good work in India. Tue fact that 
a few natives have been enabled, by the favour of Englishmen, and by means of 
their English education, to raise themselves almost to a position of equality 
with the members of the ruling race, shows that the Indians possess the capa- 
city to receive instruction, and that education can make them the equals of 
Englishmen in every respect. But the great majority of the Indians are steeped 
in ignorance. And is it not the duty of Government to give them education, 
and thus to enable this loyal people to form just and correct opinions regarding 
their rulers 2 What but education can teach the ignorant masses in this country 
that it is not the British Government, but the Iinglish merchants, private 
individuals, that is, who are exporting food-grains from India, and thus dispel 
their erroneous notion that the English Government is the most rapacious of 
Governments? ‘Lhe existing arrangements for imparting education to the 
people are extremely inadequate. The work to be done is vast; but the agency 
maintained by Government for doing the work is weak and _ insufficient. 
Neither the handful of schools and pathshalas, which have been opened in the 
country, nor their close and constant inspection, which is so much insisted 
upon by the Lieutenant-Governor, will produce any appreciable effect. What is 
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required is that steps should be taken to bring education within easy reach of 
every person in the country. It is want of education that has made politics q 
sealed book to the masses in India. They possess no information about the 
doings of Russia on the Afghan frontier, or the complications that have arisen in 
Afghanistan. What wonder, if, under these circumstances, an Ignorant mandal, 
who is presumably the most influential man in the village, should tell his fellow. 
villagers that thereis not much difference between an Englishman anda Russian, 
aud that it matters very little whether the former or the latter rules the country ? 
And would anybody feel inclined to blame the mandal much if he should 
really express himself in this way? The fact is, the British Government hag 
not been able within the last hundred and fifty years to give proof of those 
qualities which alone can attract the affection of a subject-people. ‘The only 
light in which Government presents itself to them is that of a receiver of taxes, 
They know so little of the Russians that they cannot tell the difference between 
a Russian and an Englishman. The Indians are like so many milch cows kept 
confined within an enclosure, which yield milk whenever they are milked by their 
owners’ men. Such being the relation in which they stand to their English 
rulers, the mere mention of a butcher’s name is not enough to throw them into 
a shudder. ‘The butcher (Russians) must be seen, and his doings must be 
known, before they are able to realize their danger. It is therefore the duty 
of the British Government to give a general education to the people of India 
and to train them up as soldiers. 


Uriya PAPERS. 


45. In alluding to the relief operations going on under the superinten- 

dence of the Collector of Balasore at Kamarda, a 

Distress at Kamada, in the outpost of that district,the Uriya and Navasamvdd,. 
— northern of the 26th October, proposes— 


(a) That export of rice from the Baliapal Thana be stopped. 

(6) That the zamindars of the affected tracts be allowed to pay their 
land revenue to Government on a later date. 

(c) That takavi advances be made to those that want them. 

(d) That survey and settlement operations in the affected parts be sus- 
pended for some time. 


46. The Samvad Véhika, of the 27th October, points out that La wpa 
; able rains have done much injury to the paddy crop 
ar crop in the Balasore in the Balasore district. sted ' 

47. With reference to the Resolution of Government on the Administra- 
tion Report of the Police Department, the Utkat 
Dipikd, of the 29th October, suggests that the 
police should, as before, be held responsible both for detecting criminals and 
for recovering stolen goods in theft cases. 


The police. 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 


Bengali Translator. 
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